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Its abundant grist is the means 
by which thousands of impotr- 


tant dollars are saved. The whirring wheels of the 
Mimeograph reduce the time and material elements in 
printing down to minimum. Quickest, most econom- 
ical printing! The Mimeograph tops all kindred devices 
in sales, because it does a remarkable job in turning out 
an hourly record of five thousand clean-cut copies of a let- 


ter, form, blank, design, map, or chart—at a cost almost 
negligible. For unnumbered thousands of industrial and 


educational institutions throughout the world it is saving 
unnumbered thousands of dollars every year. Let us show 

you how it cuts costs. Also you will be interested in our 
booklet indicating some of the constructive work and econ- 


omies which the Mimeograph puts into easy operation. Ask 
for Booklet ““W-10.” Saved dollars are important dollars 
right now. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Life 8% 


Lines to a Golf Widow 


James J. Montague 


F you had said eight months ago 
When Ianuary blizzards blew, 
And all the greens were deep with snow, 
That I must give up golf or you, 
I might have stayed the fatal step, 
I might, before it was too late, 
Have vowed that we should never sep- 
Arate. 


If, even in the early Spring, 

When we were playing winter rules, 
When mud flew thick at every swing, 

And balls fell “chug!” in casual pools, 
You’d been disposed to raise a row 

And talked of leaving me again, 
I might have listened to you now 

And then. 


Golf Nuisances 
The man who has just made the shot that will be heard round the world 


Indeed, along in mid-July 
When sultry blew the listless breeze, 
And temperatures ran rather high— 
Say ninety-two or -three degrees, 
Had you the riot statute read 
Till I agreed to quit, I might— 
I can’t be sure—I might have said: 
“All right!” 


But now, when greens are hard and fast, 
And fairways like an emerald floor, 
When I have got the swing at last 
And confidently bawl out “Fore!” 
Your threat to part may be a bluff, 
Or you may really pack and go, 
But I shall not be home enough 
To know! 











Sanctum Talk 


. OP o’ the mornin’, Lire.” 

“Why, hello, Sefior De Valera. 
What can’t I do for you this fine morn- 
ing?” 

“IT just dropped in to ask you what 
you think of the crimp I’ve put into the 
British Empire.” 

“Fair, fair. But you are too modest. 
You asked for so little.” 

“Why, I thought—” 

“Don’t misunderstand me, Sefior. I 
am rot criticising you; we're all human 
and lixely to weaken; you must have 
got nervous at the last moment and—” 

“But what more could I ask for, 
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“My dear Hidalgo. How can you! 
You know, like yourself, | was born in 
New York City, and the hayseed has 
been shampooed out of me long ago. 
“What more?’ Ha!” 

“You forget that 
we have insisted 
that Ireland should 
have the privilege 
of making war 
against England at 
any time without 
any interference. 
Isn’t that pretty 
fair for a foreigner 
like me?” 

“And also of 
making an alliance with anybody else 
you select—put that in also. ... Well, 
Sefior, haven’t you been doing both of 
those things?” 

“What more do we want? I ask you, 
Lire.” 

“What more? While you were about 
it, why didn’t you ask that Ulster be 
utterly abolished, that nobody but Irish- 
men from now on be permitted to serve 
in Parliament; that you be made Prime 
Minister of England, with Lloyd George 
as your head butler; that the United 
States be formally annexed to the Irish 
Republic, and—” 

“Sacré! I hadn’t thought of that!” 
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Unfortunately, Mother Chose the Day When Oswald Wanted to Play Football 








LIFE 


“T can think of a lot more: you might 
put Bernard Shaw in as President of 
the United States; why don’t you ask 
Japan to present you with her navy ?— 
you might have Smuts as your second 
man. You—” 

“Don’t! You make me feel 
thing awful.” 

“My dear fellow, don’t feel badly 
just because you lost your nerve.” — 

“I'll go back and revise my demands 
at once.” 

“Good! Move Westminster Abbey, 
Windsor Castle and the British Mu- 
seum over to Dublin and—” 

“Can't stop! Good-by !” 

“Good-by—weakling !” 
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Those Animals 


NE of the difficulties about so many 

of the results we see is that they 
are brought about in such a one-sided 
manner. For example, one result we 
witness not only on the stage but on 
the screen is the apparent cruelty im- 
posed upon animals by training them 
to do tricks. There is always a dispute 
as to how much cruelty is actually prac- 
ticed. Recently in London the matter 
has been up in court; the outcome is 
still in doubt. 

In the meantime, the principal parties 
to the whole procedure—namely, the 
animals—have nothing to say about it. 
They cannot cast a vote. 

That is generally true of the victims. 
Child laborers, animals, all those unfor- 
tunates who are exploited for commer- 
cial purposes, are not allowed to testify 
in their own behalf. No counsel is ap- 
pointed to defend them. Their judges 
know their business too well. 


It Pays to Advertise 


“THE good deeds of the police have 
been minimized by the newspapers,” 
said Mayor John F. Hylan of New 
York recently, “and their mistakes 
have been magnified a thousand fold. 
Bold and brazen headlines containing 
misstatemcnts of facts go all over the 
country and cast reflection on the name 
of our fair city and keep people from 
coming here,” 

Nonsense, John, those headlines 
spreading the reputation of the New 
York Police Force have been instru- 
mental in attracting to your fair city 
many of the foremost crooks of the 
world, 


Business 


NewLywep: Take a letter to my 
wife. 

STENOG.: Just a minute, till I get 
out a soft pencil. 
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LIFE’S 


Current Events 


CEITISS IIIS III) 


N discussing the impor- 

tant undercurrents in 

the news of the world this month, 

we must take into consideration, 

first, the fact that the crops in the 
entire Balkan peninsula were worse than I have ever 
seen them before, and, second, that the Treaty of Lust- 
wurtz has not as yet been signed by all those who 
promised to sign. It is all very discouraging. 

Bearing in mind these two ex- 
tremely*important factors, let us 
turn first to the work of the 
second session of the League of 
Nations. In order to grasp the 
significance of what was ac- 
complished in Geneva, it will be 
necessary to recall briefly the 
events which took place just 
previous to and slightly before 
the funny old Greco-Turkish 
War (everyone remembers that 
war because there were some 
Paine’s fireworks at Manhattan 
Beach that summer showing 
Greeks shooting rockets and pin- 
wheels at the Turks and it 
served them quite right, too, the 
murderers!) 

This war was the direct result 
of a lack of understanding be- 
tween the Centrist Party in Aus- 
tria (led by Graf Emil von 
Mahan) and the local chapter of the Girls’ Friendly. 
Things went from bad to worse and back to bad again, 
until there was no way out of it but war. As we all 
remember being told once, there are some things woi se 
than war. 

* » * 
HIS, of course, put Napoleon III in a nasty posi- 
tion. If he turned one way, he ran full force into 
the Scylla of universal suffrage, if he turned the other 
he found himself face to face with the Pythias of revo- 
lution. Of the two, he chose celibacy. And the whole 
history of Europe was altered at one stroke. 

This brings us up to the League of Nations and its 

accomplishments at Lucerne—or was it Geneva? Lu- 


cerne and Geneva are very easy to confuse, because, in _ 


the first place, they are both in Switzerland, and, in the 
second place, because Calvin preached in Geneva and 
not in Lucerne. He never gave any reason for not 
preaching in Lucerne that I know of. It was just one 
of those queer whims that people take now and again. 


N. B. This is Napoleon 
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He just didn’t want to preach in Lucerne 

and did want to preach in Geneva. If you 
had known Calvin you would see how exactly like him 
this was. 


HE next session of the League will probably be 
held in the League rooms in Detroit and members 
are invited to bring their wives, 
for whose entertainment a spe- 
cial committee of Detroit ladies 
will be formed and a right good 
time is assured to all. 

The only other event of any 
importance for consideration 
here is the tax situation in the 
United States. Secretary Mel- 
lon, in a statement issued in 
honor of his birthday, said that 
the last time he saw the budget 
it looked terrible. “I doubt if 
$5,000 would cover it,” he said, 
“and even then all lighting and 
heating expenses would have to 
come extra.” 

This is a pretty bottle of fish. 
A country the size of the United 
States, with resources which 
everyone knows to be perfectly 
splendid if any kind of care at 
all is taken of them, and yet un- 
able to meet its obligations without taxing people! 


* * ~ 


ECRETARY MELLON estimates that in the com- 

ing year, 1917-18, he will need no less than $12,000,- 
000,000,000,000 (anyone who takes the trouble to count 
those ciphers and check up on them is pretty darned 
mean) to pay for irrigating things out in the North- 
west. This is, even as we count wealth to-day, quite a 
lot of money, more than you or I can expect to make in 
one year. And yet, we have to help earn it. 

It is proposed to raise this $6,000,000,000 by four 
classes of taxes: (1) poll-taxes, (2) brown-and-white 
taxes, (3) surtaxes on all incomes over fifty cents 
earned by dependent children or licensed pilots, (4) a 
triplicate tax on sales, levied on the manufacturer, 
passed on to the jobber, tossed lightly to the retailer 
and paid by the consumer by means of a reduction sale. 

No mention is made, however, of where the carfare 
is coming from. Robert C. Benchley. 
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“The Fatal Gift of Beauty” 


Agnes Repplier 


ITH the dark days and the deep- 

ening of autumn comes one con- 
solatory circumstance,—the beauty- 
contest season is over. There were 
Sundays in September when the illus- 
trated papers were so jammed with 
“beauties” as to convey the frightful 
impression that the United States grew 
no other kind of women. From vari- 
ous resorts came pictures of “Bathing 
Beauties,” nine deep like the Muses, 
and gompeting for a prize; “Neptune’s 
most beautiful daughters,” nineteen of 
them demanding approval and a wrist- 
watch; “New York's fairest mermaid” 
(‘“‘mermaid” being a polite concession 
to her attire); the “Beauty Queen of 
the New York beaches;” and “the most 
beautiful girl in America” (verdict ren- 


dered at Atlantic City), a young per- 
son undistinguishable, in the matter of 
curls, from Mary Pickford. 

It is a curious development of na- 
tional taste. The naive alacrity on the 
part of young women to assert their 
claim to loveliness, the praiseworthy 
temerity of the judges, the importance 
given to the contests by the American 
press, the uncompromising character of 
the pictures themselves, stern evidence 
of the candor of photography, are all 
alike, amazing and unprofitable. Why 
print a picture of a stout and smiling 
young woman in uniform, and label it 
“The most beautiful Red Cross Nurse 
who served in Europe’? Surely the 
and and ambulance 
drivers, and canteen workers had some- 


soldiers, doctors, 


thing better to do when the war was 
on than to appoint themselves a beauty- 
judging jury. Why print a picture of 
an Indian man and wife, strong, scowl- 
ing creatures, and label it, “Gallant 
Indian soldier captures the most beau- 
tiful girl of his tribe as a bride”? 
Who settled this claim to suprem 
and what, one wonders, can the 
beautiful maidens of the tribe 
like? 

The scowl, however, is to be 
spected. It indicates an annoyed, and 
therefore civilized, consciousness of the 
situation. The summer resort beauties 
are all photographed with their mouths 
open, which is an artistic error. Lid 
Paris give Aphrodite the -apple because 
of her wide-toothed grin? 




































































Flora: What is the next best thing to marrying your ideal? 


Dora: Marrying some other girl’s, I suppose. 
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It Was a Great Idea 
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“How can a fellow work with yowling like that going on in the 
next room?” 
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“This is a great idea. It’s won’erful what a little cotton and a “It’s a great idea. Can't hear a sound. Might as well be stone 
towel will do.” deaf. Wonder I didn’t think of it sooner.” 
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“Sorry I couldn’t get you on the phone this morning. I wanted to buy “That studio on the West Side next to the boi 
your picture. Too late now—sailing for Europe in half an hour.” 


ler shop will be 
better than the one I’m leaving.” 





E once fought for the freedom 
of Cuba—now we have to go 
there to enjoy it. 
JL 
Three-year-old girl climbs Pike’s Peak. 
Sounds like a precocious preference 
for high life. 





Washington is the seat of the Govern- 
ment and the taxpayer is the pants 
pocket. IL 

You can always get a quorum of 
dry Congressmen by opening up a 
flask. 


It is hard to convince the owner of 
cream-colored trousers that flame at. 
tracts moths more than flannel. 

JL 
Ireland’s leading exports are help and 
police. 
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Ford wants to get the price to 
a point at which a fellow will 
feel justified in walking off 
and leaving the car in the 
ditch. 

JL 
Women who wear skirts too 
short in Berlin are subject to 
being fined. 
But it’s better than wearing 
thcm too long, subject to being 
refined. 

+L 
The way cigarette prices have 
been hoisted proves the trust 
has no tobacco heart. 

JIL 
Now the bootleggers are boast- 
ing how few miles they travel 
to the gallon. 


The miners want more pay and 
less work. The coal trust 
wants more dividends and less 
pay. The public wants more 
coal and less talk. 


Female detectives are scarce 
because no one wants to be a 
plain clothes woman. 


-L 
Hotel Barber Shops Getting 
Grand Opera Prices.—Head- 
line. 
Meaning it costs no more to 
listen to “The Barber of Se- 
ville” than any other barber. 
+L 





customer he’s gut. 


lessons all spring. 


send fer him fust. 


Local Gossip 
| ir THAYER hes allers ben a great hand fer an- 


swerin’ ads, jest sost he kin hev some mail. 
as Morse, the Rural Free Delivery feller, sez Lem’s the best 
Wall, Lem writ to one concern an’ 
gut ketched on a correspondence course in Massage an’ 

hes been a-massagin’ his Uncle Bijah accordin’ to the de 
Bige didn’t like it, but Lem kept 
naggin’ at him till he give in, only a-course he wouldn’t 
take his clothes off. Lem sez he’s expectin’ to be sent 
fer by a horspittle “fore long, but Bige reckons they'll 
He’s ben complainin’ erbout it con- 
sider’bul cuz Lem’s rubbin’ uv him tore the buttons all 
offen his shirt an’ when Lem busted his watch crystal 
pokin’ uv him, Bige quit. Lem tried it on Allie Westley, 


but Allie’s ticklish an’ Lem give him up. 
(To be continued in our next) 


It would hardly pay Greece or 
Turkey to take a good man 
away from the fighting line 
long enough to send him to the 
disarmament conference. 
= 5 

Where a secret is concerned, a 
woman makes every word tell, 





JL 
Ku Klux Klan is the biggest 
money-maker they've had in 
Atlanta since Coca Cola. 

JL 
The American Legion 
mates that seven hundred thou- 
sand war veterans are jobless 
But that’s all right; the world 
is safe for democracy ! 

+L 
The movie folk 
their private lives: 
from the public. 

JL 
There are all kinds of ways 
for making a living. A nature 
wizard in Kansas gets $2,000 
Art for an inch of rain. And 
Bryan gets $250 and expenses 
for an hour and a half of wind. 


esti- 


should have 
screened 


The most brutal part of boxing 
is what the income tax sleuths 
do to the champions’ purses. 
President Harding’s golf 
scores look something like his 
majority in the last election. 





Hoyt, Hopwood and Volstead 





Counterfeit paper money de- 
tected in France had _ been 
buried in the ground to give it a dirty 
look. 
Had they wanted the money to get a 
real dirty look, they should have offered 
it to the head waiter of a fashionable 
restaurant. 

mo 
The latest addition to the staff of one 
Atlantic liner is a woman hairdresser. 
“A life on the ocean wave.” 


Add to unique descriptions Mlle. 
Lenglen’s reported impression of the 
shimmy. 

“It just thrills with its delicate emo- 
tional grace.” 


JL 
A woman’s wave is permanent when it 


takes two or three months before it’s 
straightened out. 


—authors of our greatest 


tarces. 


Lloyd George’s bad tooth, which caused 
him so much trouble, was _ probably 
ulsterated. 
Ah. 

There is no secret about the fact that 
Lire is offering a prize for the best 
Life Line to be published before the 
first issue in December. For further 
encouragement, see page 29 of this issue. 
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Sports coat with smoke pockets—capacity ten 
The smoke-condenser hat pipes, fifteen cigarettes 


Smoke Caddies 














The slot-machine smoke receiver 


For the front-porch smoker 


““Smokers should consume their own smoke.” 
we te Bo: Oe 
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We Give It Up 
EOPLE who wonder what makes 
some men better than others will 

find the answer in certain measure- 

ments applied to Caruso and Babe Ruth, 

In the case of Caruso, it was discov- 

ered that his vocal cords were one-sixth 

of an inch longer than average. In 
the case of Babe Ruth it was discovered 
that his eyes respond to the stimulus 

of light in 160 one-thousandths of a 

second, while the average man responds 

in 180 one-thousandths of a second. 

When any individual, in any particu- 
lar respect, is better than the normal, 
or average, only by the fraction of a 
minute or an inch, the application of 
his advantage may result in his becom- 
ing world-famous. Enormous ultimate 
success lies in the initial splitting of a 
hair. 

If Woodrow Wilson’s chin had been 
shorter by a sixteenth of an inch, the 
war might have been shortened by a 
twelvemonth, and our taxes by otie- 
quarter what they are now. 

If Mr. Bryan’s mouth had been : 
duced say one-half inch (an infinites- 
imal fraction of the whole) Germany 
might have surrendered at the first in- 
timation that we were going to declare 
war. 

If the difference between the length 
of De Valera’s nose and General Smuts’ 
nose were divided in two and then 
transferred from De Valera to Smuts, 
would the Irish question now be s 
tled? We give it up. 

















It’s no fun for a woman to tell a se- 


spreads w i asses tank near ; . 
A report spreads through Darktown that the big molasses ta cret to anyone she thinks will keep 


the river has exploded 


Those Entangling Misalliances 
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“Oh! I forgot to call up the ex- “Sonny, will you mind this reel for 
change. me? I'll only be a few minutes. 
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“That chap thinks nothing of wearing the sa 


“Good Ged! What a monotonous life.” 


me tie for three days running!” 


What Would You Do 


If G. Howie Bluffs, Star Reporter of the New York “Bunk,” Came in to Talk 


Things Over? 


\DAME X had just returned 
from her afternoon promenade 
were shown into her luxurious 
16th suite at the Biltritz, and 
was removing, one by one, her six beau- 
tiful fur coats. (Jnsert pictures of 
Matiame’s suite and coats.) As she re- 
moved the last—an exquisite manteau 
of ermine, valued by her manager at 
8,000,000 francs—Madame’s interpreter 
gave us a brief history of the famous 
gartient. Madame is singularly sensi- 
tive to harmony, and insisted that her 
coat contained only skins of ermines 
who were all members of one family— 
a gigantic task, when one considers the 
family life of the ermine and the size 
of Russia. Special Russian agents 
were procured and voila! (Note: the 
young reporter must not underestimate 


as we 
Louis 


the value of “voila” in this type of in- 
terview. ) 

“Where have you sung, Madame?” 
Instantly the charming features were 
all animation! “Seeng— ev’ryw’ere,” 
she cried. “London—Paree—Brazeele 
—ev'rywere! Ooh, la la!” 

“And what do you think of our 
American public?” 

“Ooh, la la! How I love zat dear 
publique! Zey are so—wi’at shall I say 
—sympathique! Crude—yes! Bar- 
bares—oui! But so much monee— 
ooh, la la!” 

It was indeed a spontaneous tribute 
from the biggest “Lucia” of her day! 


An Interview with a Political 
Candidate. 


Charles T. Guppy, the man on whom 


Here Are a Few Handy Interviews for All Occasions 


all eyes are fixed, was found by the 
reporter alone on his beautiful farm 
at Osganoochicook, on the Goopher 
River. Alone, that is, except for 
twenty-two moving-picture operators, 
eighty-three special writers, and sev- 
eral hundred spectators. “Come in, my 
boy,” he said cordially. “I am just 
getting in the hay. I own five hundred 
acres, but I make it a point—no matter 
how busy I am—to get all the hay tn 
myself.” (Picture of Mr. Guppy hay- 
ing.) 

“Mr. Guppy,” I said, “have you no 
message for the youth of this land?” 

“Come up on the back porch with 
me,” cried Mr. Guppy, “and we will ask 
Ma Guppy for a glass of lemonade and 
a doughnut.” 

So up we went and when we were 
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“Boo! Hoo! Now I'll get it for dropping me sugar.” 


“Gwan! I'll get ya a new bag an’ a whisk broom n’ya 
mother’ll never know nothin’.” 


comfortably settled (the porch has been 
enlarged to accommodate the reporters) 
he gave out this brief statement: 

“At the age of two (picture) I helped 
my father milk. By the time I was four 
(picture) I was sent to the town nearby 
with butter and eggs; and at seven 
(picture) I obtained the garbage-col- 
lecting concession in the town of B—. 
So I think I may safely say, without 
fear of contradiction, that I have been 
actively in politics since the age of 
seven. I learned the lesson that a penny 
saved is a penny earned, and that might 
made right—also that a boy’s best friend 
is his mother. But above all, I wish 
you to tell your readers that I am one 
hundred per cent. American, and’— 
here Mr. Guppy looked sternly at us— 
“that I never let anyone forget it!” 

And the impression we carried away 
from our visit with Charles T. Guppy 
was that he is a man who says what he 
means ! 


od 
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Our Mister Joyce 


ONCE knew a floor-walker named Mister Joyce. 
He was a perfect gentleman, but he lost his voice. 
It happened very sudden on a bargain day, 
Just as he was saying, “Madam, walk this way.” 


He had just got as far as “Madam, walk,” 
When he found, to his astonishment, he couldn't talk. 


“What ! 


Lost your voice?” said the manager aghast. 


“You better try and think where you had it last.” 


“Gish-gug-gug,” replied Mister Joyce. 
What else could he say when he'd lost his voice? 


The manager shook his fist. 


Said he, 


“Whatcher mean talking baby-talk to me?” 


But all Joyce could answer was, “Gish guggle gish!” 


“You're fired!” said the manager, “you poor, dumb fish! 


How can you floor-walk when you've lost your wits?’ 
Poor Mister Joyce could only wave his mitts. 


At this fatal instant through the revolving door 
A fur-hatted stranger strode into the store. 


When he heard Mister Joyce say, “Gish google gee 


AD 


Said he, “You're what I’m lookin’ for. Can you climb a tree? 


“T’m director of a ‘Tarzan’ picture companee, 

An’ I want a movie actor for the chimpanzee. 

If you can climb that pillar to the mezzanine floor, 
I’ll give fifty thousand a week or more.” 


3efore the movie manager could bat an eye, 
Mister Joyce was well on his way to the sky. 


“Catch him!” cried the manager. 


“T’'ll take him in my c¢: 


And that’s how Mister Joyce became a moving-pictur« 


ALICE: 


social set? 





An Interview with the Newest Theatri- 
cal Star. 

An interview with Fifi Frothingham, 
who has just taken the town by storm 
in the stellar role of “The Knockout,” 
is a pleasure and an inspiration; for 
Miss Frothingham—or Fifi, as she is 
known to her intimates—is an example 
of what an American girl can do. 

“Work!” says Fifi, as she gazes at 
the interviewer out of her big blue 
eyes. “How often have I asked myself 
that question—is it easier to work, or 
is it easier to earn one’s living?” 

“And has it been—hard?” 

Miss Frothingham smiled—that magic 
smile that fills the stage in Act II. 

“You see, I was different from most 
girls who go on the stage. I come of a 
wonderful old Virginia family who were 
shocked beyond belief when, at the age 
of three (picture) I insisted on my 
right to live my own life in my own 
way. Finding them obdurate, I ran 


VIRGINIA: No. 
and Jack have been married eleven years. 


Oliver Herfo 


Too Great a Handicap 


Did Gladys ever succeed in breaking into the gay 


She couldn't live down the fact that she 


away and joined a_ stock 
where I| played for the next three years. 
Then, when I was seven (picture) | 
joined Mr. Eddie Foy, who at that time 
was giving ‘King Lear.’ I played Cor- 
nelia—or is it Cordelia? Followed 
more successes, and finally this year—, 
just on my fifteenth birthday (piciure 
in ‘The Knockout’) dear, darling Mr. 
Blankowitz made me a star!” 

‘But you are not fifteen!” we in- 
sisted. “You don’t look a day over 
twelve!” But the little star only smiled. 

“We must consider the child labor 
laws, you know,” she cooed. 

And we came away from little if 
Frothingham feeling that, with the 
whole wide world before her, she /ias 
but to choose! 

Matutinal 

Wits: Is your wife a good after- 
dinner speaker ? 

Gittis: No, but you ought to hear 
her before breakfast. 


company, 
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Drawn by Charles Forbell 











GEOGRAPHIC GLIMPSES. No. 1 
The Canary Islands 











Got any change about ye, Cy? Cy: 
Cy: Can’t hear a word ye say. Ez: 
Ez: °Cos if ye hey—— 





No use. 








I'm awful deef to-day. 
If ye got fifteen cents I'll pay ye that dime. 


Cy: Why didn’t ye say so in the fust place? 


Why Not Be a President? 


PRESIDENTS 
PRESIDENT is a very nice posi- 
tion for a young man to aim to. 

Work in this direction is remarkably 
simple, and the only real labor involved 
is incurred in getting to the point of 
becoming a President. Once you have 
become a President your labor lies 
chiefly in smoking very Black Cigars. 
You must have a long catalogue of 
jokes, which you deliver invariably in 
a roar, emphasizing the point by vio- 
lently pounding the desk with the palm 
of your hand, and turning to the di- 
rector on your left to shout the last line 
over again into his ear: “Ha, ha, and 
the Irishman says, ‘No, but I will, can 
yimagine?’” You are expected, of 
course, to have a Very Beautiful 
Daughter who will later marry a clerk. 


BANK PRESIDENTS: 


To be a Bank President you must 
wear patched knickerbockers and be 
continually scrubbing at the brass rails 
in front of the paying teller. You must 
start this at the age of ten, and later 
become an all-around Office Boy. When 
you are sixteen you will intercept a bold 


Of What? Of Anything 


attempt to enter the bank after it has 
been closed for the day, and your prog- 
ress from this point is simple. The 
main difficulty is to avoid falling into 
routine duty in which you will learn 
something about the affairs of a bank. 
You might be occupying your time to 
advantage in learning to smoke those 
Black Cigars. 

On second thought, it is sometimes 
better to take oratory and be able to 
address a large mob, in case there 
should be a run on the bank instead of 
the usual robbery method of advance- 
ment. 


RAILROAD PRESIDENTS: 


The preparation for a Railroad Pres- 
ident is much the same as for a Bank 
President, except that the Candidate 
for the former must be a newsboy. It 
is well to practice by leaving large dum- 
mies made of straw on the railroad 
tracks, and managing to push them to 
safety just in front of onrushing trains. 
Your opportunity here comes three 
years later than in the Bank profession, 
since you must be nineteen years old 
before you can rescue the Rail Head 


from under the locomotive’s wheels. 

There is only one pitfall in this ca- 
reer. You must be very careful not to 
sell too many newspapers in the begin- 
ning, or else you will be sidetracked, 
and become an Editor. 


UNITED STATES PRESIDENTS: 

The only really definite approach to 
this career occurs in the beginning. 
You must have been born in a small 
house or cabin, preferably log, and have 
done all your reading at night from a 
candle. The reason that we have so 
few Presidents (only twenty-eight 
since Washington) is that one has to 
know about this requirement so early. 
If you are so fortunate as to be born 
into the right environment your sole 
obligation henceforth is to be inordi- 
nately fond of “The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and the Bible. 

Really happy Presidents never go 
outside the White House to reform 
anything, and fat, pink-cheeked ones 
keep themselves in condition by send- 
ing out form letters to boys and girls 
at Commencement time. However, if 
you plan to betray your party and do 
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something for the Country and Hu- 
manity, you must cultivate the religious 
conception of a life after death, in or- 
der to get your reward. 


VICE PRESIDENTS: 


The sole prerequisites for this kind 
of President are a retiring disposition 
and a New England grandfather, whose 
boots you must learn to wear. Have 
a baby. 


Corey Ford. 


Invocation 
Come great, benignant Laughter, 
Deep-throated, wide of girth! 
Be thou our portent-wafter 
Of Joy’s divine rebirth: 
For Truth is error’s kernel, 
\nd Love is Lord Supernal, 
And Beauty haunts diurnal 
lhe sphinx-face of the earth! 
Marion P, Guild. 


Charity Begins 
\1rE: John, you're forgetting again. 
u've gone to bed and left the light 
rning. 
joun: I didn’t forget, dear. But a 
th was having such a good time | 
d to spoil its fun, 


Speed 
llowarD: Every time we have a 
cakdown I get my wife to keep say- 
gv, “Auto, auto, auto.” 


Jay: Yes? “I say, old chap, haven’t I seen you somewhere?” 
'lowarp: And what she says goes. “Quite likely, old bean, I’ve been there.” 


The Mighty Ballot 


HOPE McSweeney doesn’t get in,” said Smith. Mc- 
Sweeney was the Democratic candidate. 

“You bet!” echoed Jones. “But he’s not much worse than 
Morris.” Morris was the nominee of the Republicans. He 
was even more crooked than McSweeney, if such a thing 
were possible. 

“T’ll tell you who ought to be elected,” said Smith, “That's 
Harrington—the independent candidate, you know. It 
would be a great thing for the Great Metropolis if Har- 
rington were elected.” 

“But he hasn’t a chance with those crooks,” sighed Jones. 

“Not a chance,” echoed Smith. 

And when election day came Smith, whose parents were 
descended from the bluest blood of South Carolina, cast his 
ballot for McSweeney, the Democrat; and Jones, whose 
great-grandfather had barked his shins on Plymouth Rock, 
voted for Morris and Morris’ party; and Harrington, the 
reform candidate, was hopelessly snowed under. 

“Certainly is a shame,” said Smith to Jones the day after 
election. 

“Certainly is,” sighed Jones. “Politics is pretty rotten in 
this city. Well, what can you expect when they let igno- 
rant foreigners vote?” 

“Women, too,” said Smith. “The ballot is degenerated 


“ ’ . a * to a party tool.” 
Go ahead an’ fight *im, Clarence. Anything he does to . 
yer face’ll eS be a’ improvement, anyhow.” And they parted with mutual esteem. 
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GIANT has been 

boss of the world, 

off and on, ever since 

it was made, but espe- 

cially and increasingly 

for the last sixty years. 

He has a strong head 

and body, made up of 

an assortment of metals, like the 

one that the Prophet Daniel 

told about, but his feet, like 

those of Daniel’s giant, are mud. He 

has stood up big and strong, and has 

been a powerful boss, though stupid, 

but the great war cracked his feet and 
he is slowly coming down. 

That giant is Materialism. He is 
busting while you wait. There are 
signs of it on all sides. An immense 
rising of disgust and impatience with 
him, and a general holding of the nose 
over his abominable consequences is 
going on. 

Mr. Bryan came out the other day 
with a blast at him in the New Era 
Magazine. The sin of this generation, 
Mr. Bryan said, is mind worship; evo- 
lutionists are leading their followers 
away from their Creator; they teach 
that man is the lineal descendant of the 
lower animals; materialism has so para- 
lyzed their mental machinery that they 
cannot comprehend spiritual things. It 
is time, he averred, that the Christians 
of the country should understand the 
ravages that the groundless hypothesis 
of Darwin is making, and he suggested 
that those who preach and teach be 
called upon to announce their views so 
that their positions may be clearly un- 
derstood, and that only Christians 
should be permitted to teach in Chris- 
tian schools and colleges. 

Mr. Bryan’s idea of what the trouble 
is is more or less right, but his idea of 
a remedy seems to us to be faulty. 
Darwin was a devoted searcher for 
truth and he found a good deal. What 
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he found made a great disturbance be- 
cause it did not match some of the ideas 
that people of his time had derived 
from the Bible, but that was not his 
fault, though it seemed to be. But 
out of his inquiries and investigations 
there did come to prevail a supposition 
that the universe ran itself; that there 
was nothing to it but matter and that 
matter worked out on its own hook in 
different forms and progressed with 
variations according to climate and the 
changes in the earth and other material 
things. So it happened that the minds 
of the scientists became so fixed on 
processes as to lose sight of the in- 
visible energy that is and was behind 
them all. The result was very troubled 
times to religion, and that condition 
which makes Mr. Bryan say that “the 
sin of this generation is mind worship.” 


\ —_—_ 54 
HE human mind is a fallible in- 
strument, but it is the chief instru- 
ment we have for sorting truth from er- 
ror. We have to do the best we can with 
it; find out all we can, live as far as 
possible in accordance with what we find 
out and bear the consequences of our 
errors with such fortitude as we may. 
There is no real conflict between dif- 
ferent kinds of truth. All the seekers 
for truth—the Christian and the non- 
Christian—have got to work together 
and there is no good reason why they 
should not teach together. . A fair field 
and no favor is all that truth ought to 
ask for, and no particular phase or line 
of truth ought to be fenced off from the 
rest nor any one hindered from finding 
out what he can about the laws and 
processes of nature and telling about it. 
It took centuries of bitter experience 
to win for Darwin the chance to put 


out information that seemed not to 
square with the Bible. He did it and 
the benefit of the discussion of the last 
sixty years seems now to be coming 
along. The scientists begin to go back 
on the idea that the world runs itself. 
Dr. Baskerville complained the other 
day that chemistry was not spiritual 
enough. What he must have meant 
was—that there was not in it a suffi- 
cient sense of the great creative power 
that is behind all combinations. If one 
reads the papers he keeps coming across 
signs of the same conclusion in other 
scientists. A professor of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota came out with a piece 
the other day in which he disclosed the 
opinion that the processes of evolution 
would not work without a directing 
force behind them. That was a good 
deal like saying that a motor car would 
not run without gasoline, but it was a 
pleasant novelty as coming from a sci- 
entist, for the scientists have really 
been extraordinarily stupid about some 
things, and in their extreme care to 
avoid being fooled and their extreme 
distrust of everything that could not be 
tested by the senses, have missed a 
whole department of indispensable 
truth. 
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DOCTOR well versed in science 

was asked the other day what he 
thought of the state of affairs. “The 
trouble with our world,” he said, “is too 
many Fatty Arbuckles; too many peo- 
ple swamped with money beyond their 
capacity to carry it; too much wealth— 
too much knowledge—too much power 
over material things for the spiritual 
capacity of the present generation of 
man to handle.” And he was discour- 
aged about the outlook. His idea of 
improvement in the world seemed to be 
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to breed better people. His ideas about 
getting better people were biological, 
but he knew that biological processes 
were extremely slow, and his expectation 
of a prompt cure of the present ailments 
of the world by a biological means was 
very dubious. He wanted what he called 
spiritual qualities and apparently he 
wanted to get them without any belief 
i: spiritual forces. He thought we 
ould have to go on suffering and get- 
¢ poorer until our circumstances 
itched our characters, which indeed 
no more than happened after the 
oman Empire went to smash. 
[hat is a very common case. It is 
trouble at all to find people who 
hink materialism has run wild—that 
inkind needs a spiritual renovation. 
icy all admit the world needs religion, 
t not so many of them realize that 
spirituality that makes religion val- 
able is based on the belief in an in- 
sible world of things that cannot 
idily be tested by the senses. They 
\ant spirituality and they have not got 
price, for the price is belief in in- 
isible things—invisible, but not inac- 
‘essible to people who know how to get 
t them. 
if? Lz) 
DH Hr 
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HE newest knocker of materialism 
is George Bernard Shaw. In “Back 
to Methuselah” he speaks as unkindly 
of the Darwinian theory as Mr. Bryan 
He says that as a consequence 
of it “Where there had been a god, a 
faith that the universe was 
dered, however inexplicable by us its 
rder might be, and therefore a sense 
i moral responsibility that was part of 
hat order, there was now an utter void. 
haos had come again.” He proceeds 
trace the consequences of that chaos, 
iid of course when he sets out to scoff 
materialism, he scoffs with great 
alility, for there is no one that can beat 
im as a scoffer. He is a welcome re- 
ruit to the side of faith, for he is 
ighty handy with his tools. 
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Sa 
‘T°HE world is going to get better 
because people are going to have 
ore sense. The materialistic concep- 
tion of the universe is going to grass 
with very painful accompaniments. We 
shall presently have something a good 
leal better and a good deal sounder. It 
on’t be done by organization; it won't 
done in the main by politicians; it 


will come to pass by the slow and grad- 
ual realization of thousands or millions 
of people that they have had a fraud 
put over on them; that the scientific 
conception of the world that ran itself 
and had no particular directing power 
behind it, was bunk, and that there is a 
Power behind it and that the sooner 
they get a saner and sounder concep- 
tion of the intentions of that Power 
about human conduct, the better it will 
be for them and the better it will be, 
among other things, for BUSINESS. 

The right idea about how great 
changes come to pass in human life was 
the idea that William James expressed 
in a letter to a lady (Mrs. Whitman). 
“As for me,” he said, “my bed is made: 
I am against bigness and greatness in 
all their forms, and with the invisible 
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molecular forces that work from indi- 
vidual to individual, stealing in through 
the crannies of the world like so many 
soft rootlets, or like the capillary ooz- 
ing of water, and yet rending the hard- 
est monuments of man’s pride if you 
give them time. The bigger the unit 
you deal with, the hollower, the more 
brutal, the more mendacious, is the life 
displayed. So I am against all the big 
organizations as such, national 
first and foremost; against all big suc- 
cesses and big results; and in favor of 
the eternal forces of truth which al- 
ways work in the individual and 
mediately unsuccessful way—under- 
dogs always, till history comes, after 
they are long dead, and puts them on 
the top.” 


ones 


im- 


E. S. Martin. 
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“How perfectly thrilling to be on the very spot! Do tell me again, 
darling, how you managed to win the battle.” 
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A Good Revue and Some Others 
HEN Oliver Morosco announces a play with a title 
like “Wait Till We’re Married” it is usually time to 
drag the kiddies into the house and pull down the curtains 
until the thing has passed. 

sut this time Mr. Morosco fooled us. “Wait Till We’re 
Married” is a play to which you could take Grandpa and 
not have to hush him up once. Just to show you how clean 
it is, it has a well with a bucket hanging over the edge in 
the second and third acts. It also has a back-drop painted 
to represent distant Staten Island farm-lands, which trembles 
and ripples every time anyone comes up the road. That’s 
how decent a play it is. 

And the first two acts are pleasantly amusing, too. 
Henry Duffy, as the shy young worker, and Marion Coak- 
ley, his vacillating fiancée, might have been a great deal 
worse than they are, and there might have been someone in 
the place of Edna May Oliver, the leading aunt of three, 
who would have made it simply a conventional old maid 
role. In fact, for the first couple of hours, a mild but 
diverting time may be had by all who are willing to over- 
look certain basic facts, such as that it isn’t much of a play 
to begin with. 

But in the third act, the authors must have dug out their 
old high-school class album and got into the mood in 
which they were when they wrote “Getting Into Hot Water” 
for graduation week. One almost wishes that Mr. Morosco 
had lived up to expectations and made “Wait Till We're 
Married” so indecent that it would have been taken off by 
the police. Still, perhaps the police aren't necessary. 





F anyone had told me that I would find myself sitting on 

the edge of an orchestra chair biting my nails with 
excitement while one character in a play tried to prove to 
others, by purely dialectic methods, that we are all a part 
of a Universal Oneness, a common Cosmos, I should have 
uttered a quiet but withering laugh and rung for my man 
to show the gentleman out. 

And yet, “The Spring,” which has six scenes (all with 
the same setting) jammed full of technical metaphysical 
talk and not enough action to create even a slight breeze, 
held these jaded old senses taut for two hours and a half, 
an effect for which the most talented dramatists of Europe 
and America have been striving ever since this department 
was established. 

Frankly, I feel that it is because I have a rather remark- 
able mind that I found “The Spring” interesting. I wouldn't 
recommend it indiscriminately to the rag-tag-and-bob-tail. 
But if there are enough people in New York who also feel 
that way about themselves, and who are sure that they are 
members of a select few who can appreciate metaphysical 
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drama in which the heroine, instead of being “the dearest 
sweetest little girl in all the world” is a “psychic sensitive,’ 
then there is no reason why “The Spring” shouldn't justify 
its having been brought all the way up town from the 
Provincetown Theatre. 


HRI K 


g few notice of the “Greenwich Village Follies” is for- 
tunately a month late, and is therefore able to include 
mention of a recently added number which, together with 
[rene Franklin, constitutes the only bearable comedy in the 
bill, The act is so good that the management was evi- 
dently ashamed to put it on the program; so we can desig- 
nate it only as “Mulligan and Mulligan from the West,” 
which is the title of the song that the team makes several 
futile attempts to sing throughout the performance, finally 
ending up with a remarkable dance, the name of which is: 
“King Charles Brothers Chasing Bubbles.” 

It is incredible that John Murray Anderson can dream 
and put into reality the beautiful settings that one sees at 
the “Greenwich Village Follies,’ and yet allow such un- 
sanitary comedy conditions to exist on the same stage. The 
best way to enjoy the performance would be to sit in the 
last row in the gallery (or just near enough to see the 
detail of the Benda masks in Oliver Herford’s “Blue Law's 
Ninth Wife”) and read a book during the more repellent 
comedy scenes. 





HERE is no use in beating about the bush in the matter 

of Irving Berlin’s “Music Box Revue.” It looks, from 
the eminence of this judge's box, to be just about the best 
revue that has yet been staged in these parts (always ex- 
cepting, of course, the two immortal Cohan revues). From 
beginning to end, the numbers are consistently amusing, 
tuneful, or pictorially pleasing, according to what the blue- 
prints have called for. And they are short. Perhaps that 
is the secret. You never have a chance to get tired. 

And when you consider that the cast includes William 
Collier, Sam Bernard, Florence Moore, Wilda Bennett, 
Hugh Cameron, and Joseph Santley (Mr. Santley showing 
himself to be not only a graceful dancer but a graceful 
comedian as well), with Irving Berlin himself coming on at 
the end in a wistful and harmonious resumé of his liabilities, 
there really is no reason at all why “The Music Box Revue” 
shouldn’t be the best revue in town, 

A word, too, must be said for Hassard Short, who staged 
the production, and who, in spite of a passion for freight- 
elevator effects and now and then a colored post-card touch, 
has made the whole revue a beautiful thing to watch. This 
trick-elevator craving which Mr. Short has is something 
that will have to be watched or, progressing at its present 
rate, it may reach gigantic proportions in a few seasons. 
In last year’s Equity show Mr. Short had his Shakespearean 
heroes brought wabblingly into view, one by one, on 4 
private elevator. In the Music Box, Mr. Santley and Miss 
3ennett are lifted bodily while eating at a table, and the 
whole chorus is later given a ride. Next year, maybe the 
entire stage will go up, followed perhaps by the first ten 
rows of orchestra chairs. Mr. Short must be made to stop 
hefore this happens. Robert C. Benchley. 
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Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, readers should verijy from the daily 
papers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


More or Less Serious 


Back Pay. Eltinge—The story of a 
girl who went wrong, told .at magazine 
spact rates. 

The Bat. Morosco—No sign of relief 
for another year from this thrilling crime 
wave. 

Blood and Sand. Empire——Otis Skin- 
ner in a bull-fighting drama with the bull 
winning. 

The Blue Lagoon. Astor.—The big 
storm scene in the last act will wake you 
up in time to go home. 

Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting. 
—A 


Plymouth. 
emarkably simple and poignant do- 
mestic tragedy, with Marjorie Rambeau at 
her best as the heroine. 

The Easiest Way. Lyceum.—Frances 
Starr and many of the original cast in a 
play which has justly become a model. 

The Fan. Punch and Judy.—* 


The Green Goddess. Booth—Show- 
ing that rajahs in the Himalayas have 
their mean side, too. George Arliss as the 
mean rajah., 

The Hero. Belmont—A daring idea 
poured into a fairly conventional mold, 
but worth seeing. 


Lilies of the Field. Klaw.—* 


Liliom. Fulton—A remarkably 
thing, however you look at it. 


Pot Luck. Comedy.—* 


The Return of Peter Grimm. Be- 
lasco—David Warfield in a revival of the 
first, and best, of our modern spiritualistic 
dramas. 


The Silver Fox. Maxine Elliott’s— 
Cosmo Hamilton’s latest drawing-room 
product, with William Faversham and an 
excellent cast responding to the Cosmic 
urge 

Sonya. 


man 


fine 


Forty-eighth St—Royal ro- 
e, and just as dull as yours or mine. 
The Spring. Princess—Reviewed in 
this issue, 


Comedy and Things Like That 


Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife. Ritz — 
Ina Claire in something French. 

The Circle. 
Les! 
licio . 


C Selwyn.—John Drew, Mrs. 
Carter and a splendid cast in a de- 
play of high-class infidelity. 
Duley. Frazee—Satire for those who 
like it, and an amusing play for the rest, 
with Lynn Fontanne for everybody. 

The First Year. Little——Everyone’s 
home life made funnier than you ever 
dreamed it could be. 


Getting Gertie’s Garter. Republic— 
A delicate little bit of gossamer, of which 
arrie is suspected of being the author. 
Honors Are Even. Times Square— 
Lola Fisher and William Courtenay in a 
comedy which is amusing every once in 
a while—a long while. 


Plays with (*) to be reviewed later. 


Just Married. Nora Bayes.—Iniormal 
honeymooning on a_ boat, with Lynne 
Overman to make it funny. 

The Man in the Making. Hudson.— 
The American Magazine in four acts. 

The Night Cap. Bijou.—Crime melo- 
drama with a farcical twist. 

Only 38. Cort.—Sweet and clean. 

Six-Cylinder Love. Sam H. Harris.— 
The automobile dramatized, with a Roamer 
playing opposite Ernest Truex and June 
Walker. One of the season’s sure-fire hits 

Two Blocks Away. George M. Co- 
han’s—Barney Bernard and some good 
Jewish lines. That’s all, but that’s enough. 

The White-Headed Boy. //enry \/il- 


ler’s—The Irish Players in a delightful 
little play in which Ireland is not repre 
sented as a woman moaning in the fire 
place. 


Eye and Ear Entertainment 


Blossom Time. Ambasscdor. 

Get Together. //ippodrome. 
and less expensive than ever. 

The Last Waltz. Century. 
opera on a large scale. 

Sally. New Amsterdam.— Ask the 
ticket agencies what they think of it 

Tangerine. Casino—Pleasant music in 
a fairly novel show in which Julia Sander- 
son plays the little hypochondriac girl. 
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INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN GENERALS OF INDUSTRY 
No. 9. Mr. Colgate takes a little of his own medicine 





Model Reviews for Tired 


Reviewers 
The 


F these three volumes (Maggots and 
Musk; privately printed; The Epi- 
leptic Soul, privately printed; and Con- 


Poetic Review 


volutions, privately printed) it may be | 


said that the first is authentic, but hardly 
valid, the second is valid if not authentic, 
and the third, being neither valid nor au- 
thentic, is hardly worthy of further notice. 

The author of Maggots and Musk has 
formed a synthesis allowing full scope 
for a wide series of integrations. Were 
it not for a certain tendency to become 
falsetto at the red end of the spectrum, 
we should confidently announce that this 
is one of the week’s most inherent vol- 
umes of poetry. 

As for The Epileptic Soul, the tonal 
quality is subordinated to the over- 
stridency of the verse-mechanics. The 
most moving feature of the book is the 
extremely pregnant use of asterisks. The 
lover of poetry is at times so stirred by 
the lofty flights of imagination expressed 
by a row of asterisks that he reaches the 
verge of a slight nausea. 

The third volume is so marred by 
faulty vowel-coloring that no intelligent 
reader would care to give it more than 
a moment’s serious attention. 


The Whimsical Review 


E have read as far as page 12 of 

The Truth About Trotsky, by the 
author of Lies About Lenine. We read it 
out loud to the Reviewer’s Child, who, we 
are pleased to announce, is now of an age 
to appreciate solid food and light liter- 
ature. 

Literary taste has a more concrete 
meaning for him than for most critics. 
It means holding the book in his arms 
and tasting it thoroughly, inside and out. 
He prefers red books as a rule, with half- 
leather backs. Limp leather he regards 
as effeminate, good enough for fellows 
who have as yet no teeth, but too yielding 
and mushy for manly consumption. He 











Rhymed Reviews 
Alice Adams 


(By Booth Tarkington. Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


Fag tes town of enterprise 
Was that which harbored Alice 


Adams 
Whose forte was acting little lies 
Like yours, perhaps, messieurs and 
madams. 


Her schoolday 
rich ; 
Her father barely made expenses ;— 
A social situation which 
Involved a host of small pretenses. 


friends were growing 


Oh, yes, it’s very well for you 
To say that common sense should stop 
her, 
3ut what’s a pretty girl to do 
If all her crowd begin to drop her? 


When Arthur Russell came along 

And rightly found her prepossessing, 
Miss Adams went it rather strong 

In serving Truth with fancy dressing. 


But now her father, sad to state, 
Obliged her nagging, doting mother 

By doing something hardly straight ; 
Still lower fell her vulgar brother. 


Her small deceptions came to light, 
And things were said in truth or 
malice 
That seemed to put a lasting blight 
On love’s young dream for Mistress 
Alice. 


Let none, however, weakly grieve; 
For plucky Alice, wholly fed up 
With social sham and make-believe, 
Will work and earn, and keep her 
head up. 


So here’s another worthy book, 
Accepting no conventions blindly, 
By one who has the grace to look 
On life with vision true but kindly. 
Arthur Guiterman. 











does not care for illustrated books; as a 
rule he tears out the illustrations with 
squeals and groans of loathing. 

No, there is nothing so satisfying as a 
good heavy red book with a half-leather 
back, such as The Truth About Trotsky, 
It is a good book as far as page 12; we 
regret that we can give no further report, 
as the other pages have by this time been 
torn out by the Reviewer’s Child. Al- 
ways helpful, always eager to lift his 
father’s burdens! 


The Learned Review 


The Art of Cheese-making Among the 
Ancient Etruscans. By August Bauch, 
Ph.D. 3 vols. 


HIS dissertation is marred by a mis- 

print on page 644, line 18 (Schmcir- 
kase for Schmierkase), by a wrong-font 
type in the note on page 982, and by the 
attribution of a phrase to Diodorus Sicu- 
lus which Schrinkschurtz has shown to be 
a marginal gloss of the second century. 

Otherwise there are no mistakes. 


The Reminiscent Review 


The Life and Letters of U. Audubon 
Schott. 6 vols. $48.00 net. 


FIRST met U. Audubon Schott in the 

subcellar of Fritz’s Place on Four- 
teenth Street. I was at the time a hum- 
ble instructor in the University, work- 
ing for a Doctor’s degree and in my odd 
moments writing poetry, drama, novels, 
and encyclopedias. When time hung 
heavy on my hands, or when I felt like 
talking to someone, I would drop in at 
Fritz’s subcellar, for I knew that | 
would find there the flower of the na- 
tion’s intellect, men to whom I could talk 
with the feeling that my words were not 
wasted. 

What a crowd it was! Walt Whitman, 
of course, and P. T. Barnum and Edgar 
Allan Poe and Lester Wallack and Com- 
modore Vanderbilt and Ulysses S$. Grant, 
and a host of others. Where can you 
find such a gathering nowadays? 

(Continue for a page and a half.) 
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fhe Cinema Primer 
Verses by Robert E. Sherwood Drawings by John Held, Jr. 








the Director —-SheWronged Heroine ~— 


He’s Cae-sar, Foch, Na-po-le-on, She Mar-ches out in-to the Night, 

And Ju-pi-ter—rolled in-to one. Wailing, “The world don’t Use me Right,” 
He tells the Men in his Em-ploy But then, she’s ne-ver real-ly Cheer-ful 
To go and Build up an-cient Troy, Un-less she’s un-der-go-ing Fear-ful 
And af-ter it is Fin-ished, then Treat-ment from the un-kind Fate 

He makes them Knock it down a-gain. Which made her What she is to Date. 
No Em-per-or or King or Czar When first I saw this Girl go wrong, 
Has spread his In-flu-ence so Far, My Sym-pa-thy for her was Strong, 
No all-per-va-ding de-i-ty But she has erred so Fre-quent-ly 

Has known such Might-y Power as he; That she gets no more Tears from me; 
And yet—no Hat to him J’// dof, And now, when-e’er I see her Plight, 
Un-til he takes that Sport Shirt off. I, too, dash Out in-to the Night. 


Jungle Hotel Up to Date 
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Monk: I told him we have showerbaths, | must I get you, Monk! Leave it to me. 
make good or Ill lose him! Til fix him up. 
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‘Lord Fauntleroy” 


aya 


Little Lord Fauntleroy 


OUR correspondent (temporary ) 

had already started upon a life of 
crime when Mrs. Burnett’s “Little 
fell into his clutches. 
went about 
“Dearest.” 
sufficient 


For a week thereafter he 
addressing his mother as 
his mother had 


. sense of value—he was her fourth any- 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


way—not to enjoy it. 

If Mary Pickford has erred at all in 
the filming of “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
it is not in over-sentimentality. Mary's 
Little Lord is no little lamb. Indeed, 
as the picture started, we were afraid 
Mary thought she was impersonating 
Leor Errol instead of Cedric Errol. A 
bit too much of this is apparent through- 
out the picture. Mary is a darling and, 
barring Maréchal Foch, probably holds 
the world’s record for stopping traffic, 
but she has imbued Little Lord Fauntle- 
with the spirit of Mary Pickford 
rather than Mary Pickford with the es- 
sence, not to mention quintessence, of 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. Her boyish 
swagger is delightful. Her hundred 
per cent. American freshness is irre- 
sistible. Her fights, her falls, her pos- 
tures, her tricks are splendid. C'est 
magnifique, mais ce nest pas Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. 

And we wish whoever is responsible 
for the titling would explain why it was 
necessary to depart from the context 
of the book to produce such delicate 
and decided improvements as “Meet my 
friends” and “’Scuse me, Grand-daddy 
Earl, but the has fallen out of 
your spectacles.” There are more—we 
are trying to forget them. 

With the directing, nothing was left 
undone. Credit brother Jack Pickford. 
The photography is truly magnificent. 
The settings are miraculous. The 
double exposures—for Mary plays both 
Cedric and his mother—are adroit to 
tke point of wizardry. They even per- 
mit Mary to cross the dead center on 
occasion and kiss herself. 

The supporting acting is equally ef- 
fective. Claude Gillingwater as the 
Earl gives a splendid performance. 
Kate Price and James Marcus likewise. 

Though at times the picture drags, 


1oy 


glass 


it is a successful undertaking. 
It’s more Mary Pickford than—but 
we've said that. Come to think of 
it, we're not so sure anybody cares if 
it is. As Cedric Errol’s mother, she is 
all that we had hoped. “Dearest,” 
Mary Pickford hints at an ability to 
portray the loveliness of a mature and 
charming woman with a restraint and 
sympathy that wants greater scope and 
further endeavor. Modestly suggesting, 
we look hopefully to the future. 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” is sure to 
sweep the country. It deserves to. 


all in all, 


The Idle Class 


Meé NTIONING Charles Chaplin as 
sponsoring a satire on fashion- 
able resort life is really the legitimate 
extent of your correspondent’s jurisdic- 
tion (Boy—get Dr. Johnson on the 
ouija board). We are not one—not 
even one-half of one, to split hairs over 
the set of the Maestro’s mustache, the 
angle of his feet, the eloquence of his 
shoulders or the selection of his ward- 
robe. 

Without offering 
new, or extending 
has provided sufficiently. The material 
is unpretentious yet adequate. We 
laughed. You would have laughed. 
You will laugh—and so on through the 
conjugation of the verb. The main 
trouble is brought about by mistaken 
‘dentity between a rich and idle gentle- 
man and a casual vagrant who re- 
sembles him. Chaplin 
for both characters. Querulous 
tion—can’t anybody lead a single movie 
life any more? 


actually 
overly, he 


anything 
himself 


is responsible 
ques- 


Moonlight Follies 


I‘ anybody wants to know what hap- 
pens to good little bathing beauties 
when they become famous, “Moonlight 
Follies” will disclose the worst. Marie 
Prevost, whose former screen efforts 
have taken many a tired gentleman's 
mind off his domestic troubles, has been 
persuaded to depict a horrible little 
flapper with a Scott Fitzgerald com- 
plex. She looks particularly sweet 
upon a Real Man because she likes his 
nose. The Real Man, however, doesn’t 


pu ar My 





like her cheek and. the fight is on. 
Everything ends happily somewhere out 
in God's country, where the Real Man 
has pitched a tent in a sump guaranteed 
to collect all available rain. 

If “Moonlight Follies” is representa- 
tive of upper-stratum adolescent 
we well understand why the up 
stratum is supposed to take so kindly 
and completely to pet dogs. 


Good and Evil 


“There are 10,000 persons 

In the French race track 
There are 4,000 persons 

In the French garden party 
There are 2,000 persons 

In the Japanese episode. 
And 8,000 persons 

In the rich and colorful Turkish episo 

Chaucer, in the Exhibitors’ Heral 


AY 


episode. 
episode. 


of whom do their bit to make 
700d and Evil’ -as cumbersome 
as the usual spectacle. A third 

way along it drifts into allegory, 
about Passion and Happiness and Yout 
and Temptation and Intrigue. 
doesn’t make you Tired, 
that you are Pretty Darned Unusual. 

Lucy Doraine, another recruit in 
Foreign Legion of beautiful Sla 
Poles, Croats, Esthonians, Roumanians 
and Greeks, is given every opportunity 
to step on the gas, and she does very 
well for a young girl about fifteen or 
twenty pounds overweight. Frankly, 
we are weary of these million-dollar 
pictures giving intimate sidelights on 
the wild life of Episodom and Go- 
morrah. They never come up to the 
expectation created by the lobby display, 
which, on maturer deliberation, is 
something in their favor. 

Rare—very rare moments of photo- 
graphic effectiveness cannot overcome 
a general pernicious anemia of coherence 
and of convincing dramatic force, a 
disease peculiarly germane to spectacles 
Garish as a carnival float, “Good 
Evil” creaks—creaks badly. 


we'll conc 


Important Announcement 

R. ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 

will resume his proper duties as 
editor of this department in the next 
issue. Henry William Hanemann. 


(Recent Developments will be found om page 28) 
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Guest: 


FRIEND of ours de- 

cided recently that 

we were not. getting 

enough exercise, and 

gave us a list of calis- 

thenics to follow. We 

insisted that we were 

strong enough, that we 

always made it a point 

at dinner to refuse the 

salad and be masculine; 

proved that we were athletic by re- 

ng all the batting averages. He 

frowned and added three more counts 
he stomach-bend. 

“ach morning when we awake, we 
are faced with the immediate prox- 
imity of a half-hour’s labor. There is 
nothing beautiful about anyone exer- 
cising, and if he needs exercise as 
badly as we seem to, there is nothing 
very beautiful about him anyway. We 


Host: Depends—where you hit him 


Dumb-Bells at Arms’ Length 


are so sensitive that we tried exercising 
awhile in a bathrobe, but that tripped 
us. We have always admired anyone 
who smiled when he was taking a bath; 
personally we find it zxsthetically pain- 
ful, and we never receive mail in our 
underclothes like the Underwear Lads 
in the advertisements. 

Now at dawn we raise and lower our 
legs and fling out our arms and try to 
unscrew our trunk, like a Moham- 
medan ritualist. The only time we get 
real pleasure is when our joints crack, 
because that shows we needed it. Our 
friend has spaced off our calisthenics 
into uneven numbers, such as five 
breast strokes and twenty-seven knee 
bends and nine stiff necks. It keeps 
our interest at tension, and adds an 
element of chance that saves it all from 
routine. On the other hand, if we miss 
count our day is spoiled. 


How much shall I tip that guide of mine? 


The saddest part is that we don’t feel 
half so well now as before we started, 
when we led a lax existence, rolling 
out of bed late and never getting into 
ice-cold water. The other morning we 
took a vacation from our exercises, and 
felt so fine all day that we began 
thinking. That same afternoon we 
met our friend. His face was drawn 
a little, and we asked him what was 
the matter. “I’m not feeling so well,” 
he answered; “so I’m _ taking 
cises.” Now we have a rather definite 
idea. CF, 


exer- 


Puppy Love 
HEN rich Mrs. Ferdinand Fogg 
Married destitute Carlo MacTogg 
She explained that his Art 
Had gone straight to her heart, 
And he had the same name as her dog. 
























A Simple Privilege 








The young professor’s little girl had 
been dangerously ill and for many weeks 
after her recovery her mother watched 
every move she made. One day the little 
girl heaved an unusually deep sigh. 






























































“Why, Minerva, my dear,” asked the 
anxious‘mother, “do you feel sick?’ 

“Oh, mother,” replied the bored Mi- 
nerva, heaving a sigh even deeper than 











the first one, “may one not even draw the 
breath of life without being questioned ?’ 
York Sun, 
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True to Life 














CusToMER: These grand opera records 
seem imperfect. There’s a sort of racket 
in each one heard above the sound of the 
music. 

DeMoNSTRATOR: Ah, yes; one of our 
latest effects... That’s the conversation in 
the boxes. Wonderfully realistic! 

Boston: Transcript. 

PoLIcEMAN (to loiterer): Come, move in 
on there. If everybody stood still in the 
one place, how could the others get past? 
—Bulletin (Sydney). 
























































h, no, sir, I'd 



























“Tell me, Mary, would you mind serv- 


us dinner out on the lawn?” 


remind me of the time when I used to 
look after the cows.” 
—Le Rire (Paris). 


Beginner’s Luck 


An ardent angler took a friend fishing, 
The friend knew nothing about the gentle 
art, but was set up with all the necessary 
tackle, and a nice, comfortable seat on the 
bank. 

The experienced hand started fishing a 
few yards higher up the stream. 

Presently the novice said: “How much 
do those red things cost?” 

“I suppose you mean the float?” said the 


angler. “That only costs about twopence.” 
“Well, I owe you twopence,” said the 
novice. “The one you lent me has sunk.” 


—Tit-Bits (London) 


The Everlasting Bonfire 


A colored citizen of Oakland was re- 
cently asked by another colored gent ii he 
knew how hot hell was. “Does I?” was 
the reply. “Ah suah do, suh. Des’ take 
all de wood in Maine, all de coal in Penn- 
syltucky an’ all de oil in Cal’forny an’ 
’em afiah. Den take a man out’n hell an’ 
th’ow him in de ‘middle ob de mess, an’ 
dat man would freeze to deff. Dat’s how 
hot hell am.”"-—San Francisco Chronic 


set 





still 
ed 
her 
am 


A MAN can be as patient as Job and 
get pretty mad when breakfast is dela 
while the cook stops to look up what 
last night’s dream means in the dri 
book.—Kansas City Star. 


love it. It would 
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It CLAMPS Everywhere 
it STANDS Anywhere 


Adjusto-Jite 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

Te lamp of a thousand practical uses. Clamps—stands 

—hangs—anywhere and everywhere. All the light you 

need where and when you need it. Prevents eye strain— 
reduces light bills. No other lighting device like it. 
Solid brass; handsome, durable and compact. $5 


Clamp is felt- lined—can’t scratch. Guaranteed 

five years. Complete with 8-ft. cord and plug 
Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your dealer doesn’t carry 

it, order. direct. 

S. W. FARBER 

141-151 So. Fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prices in U. 8S. A., complete with 8-foot cord, plug 
Brush oe ae Sn $5.00; Statuary 


Bronze or Nickel fin 0 
Mississippi, prices os per lamp BR. 4 
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“When Earth’s last picture is painted 
LS ¢ And the tubes are twisted and dried, 
. . « « We shall rest,” 
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{ But until that time 


“ye iL 
expects to have the newest, brightest, most 
amusing pictures and text each week, the 
whole year round. To cultivate the habit 
of smiling and facing the future bravely, 
read LIFE with its sure laugh in every 
issue. Try it yourself for a year, or Obey 


That Impulse, and, for a trial trip, avail 
yourself of our 






Special Offer 


Enclosed find One Dollar (Canadian $1.20, Foreign $1.40). 
Send Lire for the next ten weeks to 




















Open only to new subscribers; no subscriptions renewed 
at this rate. 





LIFE, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
One Year $5 Foreign $6.60 
58 


Canadian $5.80 






























This is an actual photograph 
of W.S. Hart's hand 
holding an OMAR. 


© 1921, A. T. Co. 


William S. Hart — known to all of us as 
Bill—holds an OMAR just as easily 
as he does bridle, gun or lariat 


OmarOmar spells Aroma 
OmarOmar zs Aroma 

Aroma makes a cigarette; 
They’ve told you that for years 
Smoke Omar for Aroma. 


Thirteen kinds of choice Turkish and six 
They always go together — kinds of selected Domestic tobaccos are 
Damon and Pythias blended to give Omar its delicate and dis- 
Crackers and Cheese tinctive Aroma. 
Barnum and Bailey 


and 
OMAR and AROMA. Ke Moraritar, Moca 


—which means that if you don’t like 
OMAR CIGARETTES you can 
get your money back from the dealer 

















| HAT precious essence of Fashion, 
exclusiveness, is as definitely—almost 


7 A Change of Scene 
aii i wane 
as visibly—a part of Ca —_ shoes They were holding a vacation argument 
as the very material frora which they “Yes,” he said, “Dr. Sawyer tells me a 
enh Utttien with Mak nies ceili separate vacation is the best thing for mar- 
Seal Inlay; Patent Leath are made. ried folks. Here we are, married nearly 
iy Py hn Bin twenty years, and always together. Think 
Calfskin, with Fawn Suede what a change it would be for both of us 
Inlay; All dull Black Calf. to get away alone—to see nothing but new 
et aa ae does eet scenes, nothing but new faces.” “Wil- 
ae liam,” she said, “I consent. I'll go off on 


And yet they are not extravagantly 
priced. One would expect to pay much 
more for shoes of their type. 


els have 1%-inch Leath 
er Cuban heels. Also comes 


in all Patent Leather with 
1%-inch Military Heel. 


New York's Most 
Beautiful Shoe Shop 








CAM Belen © 
677~Fifth A 


venue 
Between S3rd and 54th Streets 























.. ~The Utmost in Cigarettes” 
™ Plain énd or Cork Tip 


» People of culture and 
me refinement invariably 
—~ ... PREFER Deities 
© 2 im =to any other cigarette 


- 





The dealer offers with p 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


They always have been his best sellers 
an strong helpers for his 


e Strela Gateah seas ier ovet a ceaduny : 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L.WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO.,Boston,U.S.A. 


Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the Largest in the Worid 





my vacation by myself, and you take with 
you on yours the six children that | 
haven’t had out of my sight for ten years.” 
William said, “Humph.” 

—Philadelphia Rec: 


A Friend in Need 


What true friendship consists in de- 
pends on the temperament of the man who 
has a friend. It is related that at the fu- 
neral of Mr. Scroggs, who died extremely 
poor, the usually cold-blooded  Squir 
Tightfist was much affected. 

“You thought a great deal of him, | 
suppose?” some one asked him. 

“Thought a great deal of him? I should 
think I did. There was a true friend. He 
never asked me to lend him a cent, though 
I knew well enough he was starving t 


| death.”—Everybody’s. 


Backfire 


A current yarn about a_ liquor-loving 
Irishman has a smile in it. “Father,” said 
he, on meeting the parish priest one day, 
“phwat is lumbago?” Seeing an oppor- 
tunity for needed reproof, the good father 
replied: “’Tis a terrible disease which 
comes from drinking up booze and chasing 
around nights.” 

“Is that so?” said Pat. “It says in the 
paper that the pope has lumbago.” 

—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-E 


Native Born 


“He hit me on de koko, yer honor.” 

“Your head ?” 

“Yes, yer honor.” 

“Why don’t you speak the English 

guage?” 
“I do, yer honor. I never wuz « 

dis country in me life.” 

Birmingham Age-Her 


The Superfluous Woman 


“And how do you like. your new 
mamma?” was asked the small boy whose 
father had married again. 

“She’s not bad,” he replied guarde 
“but—er—she makes a beastly diffe 
in my pocket-money.” 

—Town Topi Ss (London 


Overlooking Nothing 


Fiona: Molly Manchaser is <loing 
everything to snare the new rector. 

Fauna: Everything she can think ol 
She’s even taken to wearing stained-glass 
spectacles—Detroit News. 


“So the cook you had inherited a for- 
tune. I suppose she’s happy?” 
“No; she says she feels all dressed up 
and no place to leave.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


DISARMAMENT doesn’t mean we should 
throw down the men who carried arms. 
—Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 
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The Literary Snob 


Letters? Lord Dunsany—G,. K. Chesterton— 
Hugh Walpole—Thomas Burke—voyageurs 
in a New World of letters —From the prospec- 
tus of an American magazine. 


UR home-bred authors? Huh! the 
O blighters! 
Why, what have they to do with 


“Letters”? 


We'll beg some scraps of foreign writers | 


With hat in hand before our betters. 


Would Walpoie, Wells, or Burke be | 


willing ? 
Dunsany, Chesterton, or Shorter? 
(There’s something fine about a Shilling, 


[here’s something low about a | 


Quarter. ) 


No. here there’s nothing decent written 
In drama, humor, verse or fable; 

We lack the cultured touch of Britain. 
Ve love a transatlantic label !) 


We've lost our taste for things Slavonic 
For fads will change, old altars 
vanish) ; 
But here’s a Book!—a moral tonic! 
A monumental work in Spanish! 


And will they let us view their faces, 
These demi-gods, and hear them 
preaching 
And praise their baldest commonplaces ?— 
We need an awful lot of teaching! 


Perchance these critics great and solemn 

Whose flame we may, with years, in- 
herit, 

Will tell us—say, in half-a-column,— 

What Native shows a trace of merit. 








But, oh, the manly souls among them!— | 


How these must loathe the adulators | 

Who snatch at every word that’s flung 

them, 

Who cringe and humbly kiss their 
gaiters! 


Their thoughts are vivid, grand, majestic, 
While ours are pallid, weak, aborted ; 

There is no worth in things domestic, 
The first-class stuff is all imported! 


Arthur Guiterman. 


Lire’s Fresh Air Fund 


e’s Fresh Arr Funp has been in opera- 
for the past thirty-four years In that | 
t hes expended $191,130.33 and has given } 
rtnight in the country to 41,505 poor city 

ren. Contributions, which are acknowledged 
1FE about three weeks after their receipt 
ld be made payable to Lire’s Fresu Arr 
» and sent to 598 Madison Avenue, New 
City. 


, iously acknowledged ...........$22,268.04 
‘In memory of ‘Billy’ A.L.H.,” Kistler, 
Wn Wt Lit ondind «dna he cakdienas 10.00 
n memory of my mother, 
fall Stene, Santa Rosa, C: 16.50 
Blaisdell, Portsmouth, N. H.... 20.00 
‘. D. Morris, Dayton, O 10.00 
( one L. Webster, Port Washington, 
P = 6.50 
Mrs. Eliz. B. Norris, East Falls, Pa. 1.00 
Robt. W. Mackay, Warren, Pa....... 10.00 
Mre. Wm, H. Downey, New York.... 25.00 





$22,367.04 





The Specia/ Kodaks 


W HILE every pho- 


tographic conve- 
nience practical in a 
pocket camera is incor- 
porated in the Special 
Kodaks, the feature that 
immediately stamps 
them as cameras of a 
superior sort is their lens 


and shutter equipment. 


The Lens: The Kodak Anastigmat lens 6.3 is Eastman- 
made from formula to finish. It has the speed that you 
want sometimes, and the qualities of flatness of field and 
definition (sharpness) that you want always. The Kodak 
Anastigmat /.6.3 is the lens for better pictures. 


The Shutter: A full-jeweled watch is accurate to the 
second. The Kodamatic shutter, Eastman-made through- 
out, is accurate to 1/200 of a second. With automatic 
exposures as fast as 1/200 of a second and intermediate 
speeds down to % second as well as time and ‘‘bulb’’ 


action, any amateur is equipped for any picture in the 
hand camera field. 


The Specta/ Kodaks equipped as above 
range in price from $50.00 up. 


At your dealer’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 














SOAP 


The. Anisto rat of 
fine Joilet Soaps 











») | iT RPaRY 
At all druggists and department stores 
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W. LDOUGLAS 


$700 & $800 SHOES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


fan O% 
IE wi DOUGLAS SHOES <> 
FOR FALL AND WINTER 
WEAR IN ALL THE LATEST 
STYLES ALL LEATHERS ALL 
Gp SIZES AND WIDTHS <5) 





seeransuces $10.00 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
BY WEARING 
W.L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


e best known shoes in the world. 

They are sold in107W.L.Douglas 
stores, direct from the factory to 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 


| they leave the factory, which is your 


protection against unreasonable profits 
W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 


} are absolutely the best shoe values for 


the money in this country. They com- 
bine quality, style, workmanship and 
wearing qualities equal to other makes 
selling at higher prices. They are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 


i Douglas personal guarantee that the 


shoes are always worth the price paid 
for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere; they cost no more in San 


| Francisco than they do in New York. 
| W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 


highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under 
the direction and supervision of expe- 


} rienced men, all working with an hon- 


est determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. Douglas 

shoes. The name and ae is plainly stam on 

the sole. Be careful see that it not 

changed or mutilated. Z 

If not for sale in your vicinity, order direct 
from factoru. Catalog free. 


STs a2, $5.00 


BOYS SHOES 
$4.50 & $5.00 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

W. L, Douglas shoes 
with his name and 
retail price stamped 
on the sole are worn 
by more men than 
any other make. 











W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 


747 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





Always say ™ 





to 350 





Never before has 
an opportunity of 


WONDER CRUISE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Guests” 


Jan. 28 to March 30,1922. 


there been offered 
visiting the strange 


lands and stranger peoples of the great 
Sea of History and Literature in such 
luxurious comfort of appointments and 
service as will be enjoyed in the com- 
ing Cruise of the Cunarder Caronia, 


Under the exclusive management of 


THOS. COOK @ SON 
245 Broadway. New York 











A Sure 


Cure for 


Nervousness 


People who suffer from. depression, sleeplessness, 
nerves and general breakdown may derive the bene- 
fit of my experience with these deadly afflictions. 

I furnish complete information based om my suc- 
cessful experience which will relieve you from further 


Ba er’’ suffering. 
A remittance of $5.00 must accommodate all 


reliability. 


letters, or if desired, send letter from your clergyman 
or banker vouching for your character amd financial 


Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer” 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 


Aspirin 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicac:d, 


Canada 





L. W. VERIGIN, Brilliant, B. C., 





is the trade mark of Bayer Manu- 











From a Story—“He eagerly swallowed 
every word she bestowed upon him; he 
fed upon her every look; he lived upon 
the smiles she gave him.” That’s what 
we should call an all-consuming passion. 

—Boston Transcript. 








THE SILENT DRAMA) 


Recent Developments 8 

ie, 4 

(The regular Silent Drama department 
will be found on page 22) 








Beyond. Paramount—Summoned by 
the restless spirit of her departed mother, 
Ethel Clayton commutes from England to 
Australia. 


Bits of Life. First National—Four 
separate short stories as one featur 
three of them exceptionally excellent 
They all move fast, which is a surprising 
and encouraging departure. 


Camille. Mctro—Whenever Nazimova 
gives Camille an opportunity to be her 
self, it’s not so bad. 


Cappy Ricks. Paramount.— Thomas 
Meighan repels a Scandinavian invasion 
and otherwise exposes his personality 


Dangerous Lies. Paramount—Hich 
life in English society. An excellent op- 
portunity to learn how ladies and gent 
men don’t act. Also movie actors. 


Disraeli. United Artists—George Arliss 
brings subtlety into the movies. You 
won't believe it until you see it yourself 
And you certainly ought to see it. 


Footfalls. Fox —Dreary melodrama 
all about a blind cobbler, his son, his son's 
gal and the wicked city feller. 


Forever. Paramount—‘Peter Ibbet- 
son” done as carefully and conscientiously 
as Du Maurier would wish. The prizes 
go to Elsie Ferguson, Wallie Reid, George 
Fawcett and George Fitzmaurice. 


Jungle Adventures. [rceptional.—tIn- 
formal get-together of elephants, buffaloes, 
crocodiles, sloths and lesser Borneo cel 
rities. A welcome relief from the regular 
film stars. Please don’t throw peanuts at 
the monkeys. 


I Do. Associated Producers—Harold 
Lloyd in a highly edifying bit of birth- 
control propaganda. 


No Woman Knows. Universal —Un- 
happy Hebrew home life disclosed by Irish 
players to a reminiscently Humoresque 
companiment. Phooie, begorra! 


The Girl From God’s Country. // 
ren.—Nell Shipman joins forces with th¢ 
Great Outdoors and the result is a picture 
that will bear watching. 


The Three Musketeers. United #\''! 
ists —Everybody’s dream of what a movi 
should be, come true. Douglas Fairbanks 
as D’Artagnan splendidly upheld in a per- 
fectly produced picture. 


The Playhouse. First National.— 
3uster Keaton in enough monkey-business 


to keep imitative children busy for a 
month. 


The Affairs of Anatol. Paramoun!.— 
Reading from left to right: Gloria Swan- 
son, Wanda Hawley, Wallie Reid, Agnes 
Ayres and Bebe Daniels. Standing up in 
back: Theodore Roberts, Monte Blue, 
Theodore Kosloff and Elliot Dexter. 
And notice that little dot, hidden away off 
in a corner? That’s Cecil B. De Mille 


Pilgrims of Love. Associated Pro- 
ducers. — Good Oppenheim melodrama 
acted with sufficient intelligence to sustain 
the interest. 

For Review Next Weex.—“One Arab- 
ian Night” and “The Rage of Paris.” 





“Here you are, sir. An exceptional 

bargain—Titian’s Sistine Madonna 

autographed by Rembrandt himself.” 
—Die Muskete (Vienna). 


Come On In and Be a Life 
Liner 

B GINNING with and_ including 

the first issue in September, every 
three months thereafter we will award 
a prize of one hundred dollars for the 
best Life Line published within that 
period. The members of the staff of 
Lire are, of course, barred out of this 
contest. 

hat is to say, every three months 
until further notice, beginning next De- 
cember (the announcement to be made 
a little later than the first issue in the 
month) we will award a prize of one 
hundred dollars to the author of the 
best Life Line published during the 
previous three months, the award to be 
made by the Editorial staff of Lire. A 
check will follow immediately. In the 
meantime, Life Lines accepted will be 
pail for at the rate of five dollars each, 
on acceptance. Try your luck. Study 
the Life Lines page in this issue, and 
you will get a good idea of the kind of 
material to submit. Our motto, “A 
Laugh in Every Life Line.” 

E cannot undertake the return of 

Life Lines or other manuscripts unless 
they are accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes. 


Competition 


VERNMENT OFFICIAL: Now about 

'eath rate in your town, 

ESIDENT Boarp oF HEALTH: Won- 

il, wonderful; so many are run 
over by autos and blown up in our fac- 
tories that we haven't had a natural 
death in months. 


Methods of Debate 
Prowne: A woman is forever talk- 
ing about what she would do if she 
were a man. 

WNE: While a man contents him- 
self with talking about what he wouldn't 
do if he were a woman. 

ry Do you believe in race sui- 
cide ’ 


Duns: That depends on the race. 

















YOU CAN’T FOOL 
THE MACHINE 


In the testing of Dunlop Golf Balls, use is made 
of an ingenious driving machine. There is no fooling 
this mechanical golfer. It hits every ball alike, and 
any difference in results is immediately charged to 
the ball. 


If you could hit with the precision of a machine 
you would quickly be able to determine which ball 
gives you best results. Because of the likelihood of 
variation in your stance or swing, however, you 
can’t hold the ball to strict accounting. You must 
always blame yourself. 


Dunlop Balls are always dependable. The machine 
test is but one of the safeguards thrown around their 
manufacture to insure uniformity of carrying 
quality, accuracy and durability. 

Dunlop offers you a selection from five different 
balls. The Dunlop 162, the new leader of the Dunlop 
line, is a ball of minimum size and maximum weight. 
It leaped into prominence among the “pro’s’’ when 
it won the Daily Mail’s big tournament in England 
this spring, and since then it has become a favorite 
of the good golfer, both here and abroad. 

The Dunlop line offers you the choice of four 
excellent balls :— 


The new 162 (small size)...............$1.10 
The Magnum (large size) . ms 
The Durable (medium size). oh . 1.10 
The 29 (small size). 2 of . 1.00 


These balls are all Standard. They conform to 
U. S. G. A. specifications as to size and weight. 


If you don’t find Dunlop Balls, in stock, please 
write us. 


DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Golf Ball Department, 17 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














Chrom the lovely 
Pe ume-laden gardens 


of old ‘trance. comes 


leurs 


d//mour 


FLOWERS OF LOVE 


the most hyxurious 


perfume in the world- 


Gxtrail, 
Gau de Torlelte, 


avon, Youdre, 


Sachet : Qale, 
CArillantine. 


WILL YOU NOT MAKE THIS 
FRAGRANCE YOUR OWN? 
WE SHALL BE HAPPY TO 
SEND YOU OUR GUIDE~- 
‘Parisian Joilet Specialties 
ON REQUEST. 


ROGER & GALLET 


25 WEST 32%? STREET 
NEW YORK 


Creators of Rare Serfimes 
Paris 


Best dealers everywhere 








Query 
OW would you like 
To step, unexpectedly, into your 
own mind 


And meet your thoughts in the original, | 


Face to Face? 
Would you discover among the old fa- 
miliar ones 


Some strange, new thoughts, bursting 


like star-shells 


Into sudden brilliance, but fading as 


soon? 


Would you find them stubbornly silent 


In the presence of a real idea, 
But chattering like fools 
Over nothing at all? 


Would you stumble on delicate little 
ones, | 

White and frail as 
slender stems, 

That wilt and wither if you gather| 
them ? 

And would you see swift, red, veno- 
mous thoughts 

Darting like snakes in the borderland | 
of comscicusness ? 


wind-flowers on 


Or would you feel as though you were | 
walking over gunpowder 

That might explode 

At the touch of even the smallest ray 
of attention, 

Wrecking your brain— 

And you with it? 

Oh, what a horrible thing it is 

To be afraid of thoughts! 

Helene Hawes Porter. 


Such Language! | 
| 


N an announcement published by one | 
of the oldest and most respectable | 
publishing houses in America, the} 
writer, dealing with a forthcoming | 
book about Washington life, has this| 


to say: | 


He is an articulate emotionalist if 
ever there was one; a politician to his 
finger tips and a strong josher; a 
real handshaker and an elbow mas- 
sager. He is the English sparrow of 
the Harding administration: chipper, 
confident, unafraid, friendly. And he 
behaves as such. 


We wonder if this sort of writing 
sells such a book? And if so, whether 
it is worth selling on such terms, 
whether it would not be better for these 
old established publishers to refuse to 
sell their high reputation at this price? 

If—according to modern methods of 
psychology—the language of this an- 
nouncement is purposely written in the 
same vein as the book itself, which is 
the impression one gets from reading 
it, then why publish the book at all? 
Is the book trade going to be made any 
better in the long run when publishers 
at the head of it resort to these methods 








to correct it? 
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BUY 


DIAMONDS 


From JASON WEILER & SONS, Boston, Mass. 


One of America’s leading diamond importers 
and save 20 to 49 per cent. on regular retail prices 


DIRECT | 





1 Carat, $145.00 


This one carat diamond is of fine 
brilliancy and perfectly cut. Mounted 
in Tiffany style 14K. solid gold setting 
Order this diamond, take it to any 
jeweler and if he says it can be du- 
plicated for less tham $200.00 send it 
back and your money will be returned 


zt once without a quibble $ 
Our price direct to you... 145.00 


carat 
carat 
carat 
carat 
carat 


2 carats 


Ladies’ All Platinum Diamond Ring 
$200.00 
Perfectly cut blue white 
diamond of fine bril- 
j liancy. Set in al) plat 
inum Ring richly carved 
| and pierced. 








If desired, rings will be 
sent to any bank you may 
name with privilege 
examination Our dia- 
mond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 4£@ 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG ON 

HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS 

This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. This book 
gives weights, sizes 
and prices of a Mil 

lion Dollars’ Worth 
of Diamonds. 


371 Washington St., 





1% carats 


3 carats 
Money refunded if 
diamonds can be pur« 
elsewhere 
one-third more 


For over 45 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons 
of Boston has been one of the leading diamond im- 


porting con- 
cerns in Amer- 
ica’ sells to 
jewelers How- 
ever, a 
busines 
done direct by 
mail wit! 
tomers at : 
porting prices! 
Here is a list 
of dilamonds— 
direct to you 
by mail hich 
clearly oves 
our position 
to name prices 
on diamonds 
that 

surely ir 

any pres 
prospecti 
mond 

chaser 


PRICES ON OTHER 
DIAMOND RINGS 


- $31.00 
0.00 

73.00 

108.00 

- 145.00 
217.00 

- 290.00 

2 + © 435.00 


for less 


Prices vary according 
styleof mountings. S 
free catalog illustrati: 

the latest style Rings 
Brooches, 
rings, etc. 


Pendants 


We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston 





t " 
Free 


A copy will be mailed to you FREE on receipt of 
your name and address 
Jason Weiler & Sons 
Boston, Mass. | 


Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: London, Amstcrdam and Paris 





Sure 
Relief 


6 BeELL-ANS 
Hot water 
Sure Relief 








SS 
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“Give ’im one for me, Mickey!” 


Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
ulation, ete., required by the Act of Congress 
f August 24, 1912, of Lire, published weekly 
it N York, N. Y., for October Ist, 1921. State 
York, County of New York. Before me, 

y public in and for the State and County 

iid, personally appeared George d’Utassy 
aving been duly sworn, according to law, 

s and says that he is the business man- 
Lire, and that the following is, to the 

his knowledge and belief, a true state- 

f the ownership, management, etc., of the 

id publication for the date shown in the 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
mbodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, 

(1) That the names and addresses of the 

er, editor, managing editor and business 

r are: Publisher, Life Publishing Co., 598 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Editor, 





Dana Gibson, 598 Madison Avenue, New | 


A. 3 


lison 


Managing editor, T. L. Masson, 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
anager, George d’Utassy, 598 Madison 
, New York, N. Y. (2) That the owners 
ife Publishing Company, 598 Madison 
, New York, N. Y. Stockholders: Estate 
lrew Miller for Nina Le Roy Miller, 598 
1 Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Le Roy 
r, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
W. Miller, 598 Madison Avenue, New 
N. Y. Trustees of the Estate of J. A 





a healing house- 
hold ointment 


The same soothing, healing prop- 
erties that make Resinol Ointment 
so effective for eczema and many 
other skin eruptions also make it an 
ideal household remedy for 

Burns Wounds Chafings 

Cuts Sores Rashes 
and a score of other troubles which 
frequently arise in every home. This 
is why you should keep Resinol Oint- 
ment ready for instant use. 


Sold by al] druggists, prescribed by 
doctors, 


| 


| 


Busi- | 





Back of every Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain 
Pen is a world-wide ser- 
vice that assures its 
owner of continuous 
pen satisfaction. 


Thirty-seven years of un- 
failing reliability, quality 
supremacy and adherence 
to manufacturing principles, 
determined scientifically 
and proven by time to be 
absolutely right, have won 
for it areputationand leader- 
ship throughout the world. 


There is a pen, a size and 
a style to fit every individ- 
ual handwriting need or 
preference. 
° 
Ss Three Types: 
Regular—Safety—Self-filling 


$2.50 © $250 


-L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, New York City 


129 So. State Street, Chicago 


n 


24 School Street, Boston 17 Stockton St., San Francisco 


SELECTION AND SERVICE AT BEST DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 
RR aspen 


holder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fidu 
relation, the name of the person or cor 
for whom such trustee acting, 





Mitchell for Mary H. Mitchell, 41 East Sixty 
seventh Street, New York, N. Y.; Amelia H. ! 
Ames, 11 Highland Road, Nahant, Mass.; Anna clary 


is is 





M. Richards, 334 Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass. 
C. D. Gibson, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. George B. Richardson, 598 Madison Ave 
nue, New York, N. Y. George d’Utassy, 598 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. B. F. 
Provandie, Marquette Building, Chicago, II. 
Edward S. Martin, 598 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Thomas L. Masson, 598 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. (3) That the known 
bondholders, mortgagees and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding one per cent. or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. (4) That the two para- 
graphs next above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the stock- 


poration 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockhclders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in said stock, bonds or 
other securities than as so stated by him. George 
d’Utassy. (Signature of business manager.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st jay 
of September, 1921. (Seal) Henry A. Richter, 
Notary Public, New York County No. 472, New 
York Register No. 2420. Commission expires 
March 31, 1922. 





EZ. 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





| GARTER 


‘look 
for the 
name 
on the 
garter 


The “E. Z.” trade-mark is stamped 
on the Garter. Adjusted garters 
leave their mark on the leg. 


The E. Z., the original wide-web 


garter, needs no adjustments, no | 


metal slides or hooks—the design 
is protected by basic patents, en- 
suring fit and comfort. 


35c¢ to $1 everywhere, 
in single-grip and 


the E. Z. 2-Grip. 


The genuine E. Z. Garter is made 
solely by The Thos. P. Taylor Co., 
Bridgeport Conn. 








Lady (to servant returning from 
party): I hope you have enjoyed your- 
self, ary. 


Maid: Oh, thank you, ma’am. I had 
a lovely time. I had fourteen hairpins 
in my head when I started, and now 
I haven’t got one. 


—Reproduced from Punch (Lon- 
don) by arrangement with the 





proprietors. 


Mystery 

’D like to know 

What makes them starve 
Their Eyebrows;  - 
And how some of them 
‘Can stay 
In a contimual 
Btush 
On the cheek-bones; 
And how their 
Ears 
Can gossip-hunt 
When they’re already 
Occupied by 
Hair. 


Some of the blondes 
Have eyelashes 
That must have been 
In bathing in an 
Ink-well 

Or a barrel of 
Black-molasses, or 
Something. 


Some of the brunettes 
Have a way of 
Completing their faces 
And leaving their 
Necks 

Just so, 

Which shows them up 
Every time; and 


I would laugh, 
Only I realize 
That if tears 
Were Shed, 
They would have a 
Horrible Time 
Repairing the 
Damage ! 
Christy Holmes. 


A Necessity 


GREAT controversy is going on 


in the London papers about the 
classics. Are they necessary? Various 
opinions have been given, but nothing 
has been settled. 

The first thing to be determined is, 
What is a classic? 

As near as we can define it, a classic 
is a book that has stood the test of 
time; that is, a book that has been 
agreed upon as having a permanent 
value, and which, therefore, nobody 
ever reads, but which is referred to 
often enough to keep it going as a 
classic. 

Certainly the classics are necessary. 
What would we do _ without our 
illusions? 

A Fair Proposition 

CLerK: You had better engage these 
rooms for next year, madam. 

“But I may not be alive next year.” 

“In that case, you have only to let 
us know a few weeks ahead.” 


“What is auto-intoxication ?” 
“It’s the only kind you can get 
legally.” 
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Its broad sheet, easy to write on, with 
ample space for legible figures, adds 
to the joy of the closely-contested rub- 
ber. It is convenient, with individual 
and team scores side by side, and with 
revised scoring rules in two colors on 
the back of each pad. 

The Trow-Bridge Score sells regu- 
larly at $1.00 for an order of four 
pads. You can test its easily kept, 
easily read convenience on a sample 
25c pad. 


PRICE PACKAGE—A neatly 
wrapped package of four Trow- 
Bridge Score Pads makes an 
ideal prize or gift. Only $1.00, 
postpaid. 

SSSSSSSSSSSSSSEESESESESSES ESSE EEE Eee ee eee 

A. L. Trowbridge, 1060 Parker Avenu 
Detroit, Michigan 

Please send me a Trow-Bridge Score Pad 


> 


I enclese 25c. 














Center of Attraction 
SHE: Is it safe to bathe here? I'm 
rather nervous. 
ATTENDANT: Lor’ bless ye, missie, don't 
you be afraid, all the young chaps will be 
keeping an eye on you. 


—London Opinion. 











Restore 
Those 
Silver 


These disfiguring gray streaks which 
make you look a hundred years old-— 
comb them away with Mary T. Goldman's 
Hair Color Restorer. Mail coupon for free 
trial bottle and test on single lock. This 
proves it. 

No danger of streaking or discolora- 
tion—nothing to wash or rub off. Leaves 
your hair soft, fluffy, lovely to curl and 
dress. Restoration complete in 4 to 5 
days, whether your gray hairs are many 
or few. 

Fill out coupon carefully—enclose lock 
if possible. Trial bottle and application 
comb come by return mail. Full sized 
bottle at your druggist or direct from us. 
Don’t risk ruining your hair with cheap 
substitutes. 


MaryT.Goldman, 789GoldmanBldg., St,Paul, Mino. 


vw TTT eee 


Mary T. Goldman, 189 Goidmac Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me 

ET 
The natural color of my hairi ..-.jet . 

dark brown.-.-mediam brown...-light brown.... 








Name 
Street. Town. 


Co. State - 
Geese ee eee eee eee See eee 











Leese = 





